!
ig6                       IRENE on the stage.                [A.
Garrick being now vested with theatrical power by being manager of Drury-lane theatre, he kindly and generously made use of it to bring out Johnson's tragedy, which had been long kept back for want of encouragement. But in this benevolent purpose he met with no small difficulty from the temper of Johnson, which could not brook that a drama which he had formed with much study, and had been obliged to keep more than the nine years of Horace1, should be revised and altered at the pleasure of an actor2. Yet Garrick knew well, that without pi,                                some alterations it would not be fit for the stage. A violent
}   :                            dispute having  ensued  between them, Garrick applied to the
f   .                             Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose.   Johnson was at first very
1                                 obstinate.    ' Sir, (said he) the fellow wants me to make Mahomet
;    ,                            run mad, that he may have an opportunity of tossing his hands
!    •                             and kicking his heels3.'    He was, however, at last, with difficulty,
'••                                prevailed on to comply with Garrick's wishes, so as to allow
f                                of some changes ; but still there were not enough.
Dr. Adams was present the first night of the representation of
|    :                            Irene, and gave me the following account: ( Before the curtain
•                                drew up, there were catcalls whistling, which alarmed Johnson's
friends.    The Prologue, which was written by himself in a manly
;                    .         strain, soothed the audience4, and the play went off tolerably, till
1 '. . . nonumque prematur in an-     by the extraordinary spirit and dignity
]                                  num.1   Horace, Ars Poet. \. 388.           of the following lines :
:                                         = ' Of all authors,1 wrote Johnson,       ' Be this at least his praise, be this
' those are the most wretched who ex-              his pride,
hibit their productions on the theatre,        To force applause no modern arts
and who are to propitiate first the               are tried :
'                                         manager and then the public.   Many        Should partial catcalls all his hopes
an humble visitant have I followed              confound,
to the doors of these lords of the        He bids no trumpet quell the fatal
.                                  drama, seen him touch the knocker              sound;
,'                                   with a shaking hand, and after long        Should welcome sleep relieve the
deliberation adventure to solicit en-               weary wit,
trance by a single knock.1   Works, v.        He  rolls  no   thunders   o'er   the
360.                                            .                        drowsy pit;
3  Mahomet was, in fact, played by        No snares to captivate the judge-Mr.  Barry, and Demetrius by Mr.               ment spreads,
Garrick :  but probably at this time        Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice
the parts were not yet cast.   Bos-               your heads.
WELL.                                                      Unmovjd, though  witlings   sneer
4   The   expression   used  by   Dr.               and rivals rail,
Adams   was   'soothed,1     I   should         Studious to please, yet not asham'd rather think the audience was aweti              to fail,
it).MI
